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The Visit of a 
Friend from Burma 


wing hopes in the possibility of constructive co-opera- 

tion between nations jin the spirit of the principle of ac- 
tive co-existence, mutual contacts between siatesmen are 
acquiring a special significance, not only as the manifesta- 
tion of diplomatic courtesy or friendly feelings, but a’so as 
an effective form of co-operation and the arriving at solu- 
tions which have contributed to the establishing of closer 
mutual relations and in this way to the efforts which have 
as their object the further strengthening of peace in the 
world. 

Recently the political programme of our copital has been 
exceptionally rich in events the span of which exceeds the 
limit of lecal and inter-state significance and in acquiring a 
wider international meaning. For this reason political events 
in Jugoslavia, linked with the visit of eminent foreign sta- 
tesmen and delegations, have aroused the particular aiten- 
tion of international public ‘opinion as a manifestation of 
active coexistence ‘which is now experiencing its first re- 
cognition on a world scale and which every day is gaining 
more ground in international irelations. 3 

The visit of the Prime Minister of a country such as 
Burma which, because of her qualities as a free and inde- 
pendent country, engaged wholeheartedly in the struggie 
for peaceful co-existence between the nations, has already 


I: the international atmosphere which is marked by grc- 


occupied a foremost place in sur hearts, was not only a new. 


and happy occasion for expressing feelings of sincere and 
demonstrative friendship on both sides, but also a welcome 
opportunity of carrying on important state talks. 

U Nu, the Prime Minister of the Burmese Union, retur_ 
ning President Tito’s visit to his country last. year, came into 
our midst as the representative of a nation which, iin history 
as well as in ithe present stage of its development has much 
im common with the peoples of Jugoslavia. For centuries the 
people of the Burmese Union were under foreign domina- 
tion, and, without any rights of sovereignity, were made the 
object of colonial exploitation. Only after the end of the 
Second World War did the Burmese people succeed in achie- 
ving their aim for which they struggled so long and so un- 
selfishly: namely the libertating of their country from foreign 
rule and the proclaiming of their freedom and independence. 
This century-old struggle of Burma for liberation from colo- 
mial dependence has many characteristics which were also 
peculiar to the struggle of our peoples for liberation and na- 
tional independence: The same fate has born the same un- 
quenchable thirst for freedom and nursed the same feelings 
of love for an independent life and development. 

In the new phase of her national life, free and indepen- 
dent Burma has not lingered on the old paths of an aut- 
lived system but has resolutely pursued a policy of building 
up a Socialist society. Besides many great and, at the first 
glance, unsurmountable difficulties (among which armed .ri- 
ots have presented the biggest obstacle) the Burmese people 
have succeeded in taking the first important steps: towards 
the building up of Socialist relations in society. It is be-.' 
yond dispute that for this much credit also belongs to those, 
who, in the most difficult moments, held the helm of state 
in their heands dnd who; by' their judicious and: progressive 


policy succeeded in contributing to the recognition of the 
new Burma. Hence it is perfectly logical that the peoples of 
our country are linked by a definite and sincere sympathy 
for the present-day efforts of the Burmese Union which has 
the same goal — Sociutism. Here the differences in the way 
of building up Socialist relations present a factor which ir 
no way could cause a division and split between the two 
countries but gives wide possibility of exchangig experiences 
in Socialism and of their application to specific conditions in 
both countries. This is clearly witnessed by the words of tne 
Prime Minister U Nu that Burma and Jugoslavia share the 
common belief that Socialism is the best way to general pro- 
sperity, that they are determined to create Socialism each i1 
their own way, in the way best suited to the circumstances 
dnd interests of both countries iand that in this they will 
not ‘sacrifice even the smallest part of their independence. 

The unity of ideas and views of the statesmen of Jugo- 
slavia and Burma has already for several years revealed 
itself through the foreign policy of their countries. Pro- 
ceeding from the conception that peace and international 
co-operation are the most valuable assets of human society, 
both countries have made unselfish efforts in the struggle 
for the realization of the aims recorded in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. It can be rightly said that there 
was not one bigger international question from the agenda 
of the United Nations on which the representatives of Jugo- 
slavia. and Burma did not agree. Moreover, both countries 
have always been actively engaged in adapting views which 
do not differ from each other in any respects and whose 
goal will ilways be the same — the securing of peace in the 
world. There is not.a.single situation in which the efforts 
of one country have not been supported by the other and 
this was particularly evident at the times when Jugoslavia 
im all sincerity seconded the Burmese complaint against Ku- 
omingtang troops on their territory. Of the greatest wmpor- 
tance for Burmo-Jugoslav understanding was the visit of 
President Tito to the Burmese Union when the Declaration 
on mutual co-operation and the policy of co-existence was 
signed, which has acquired the value of a rare historical 
‘document. Of equal importance was the visit of Prime Mini- 
ster U Nu to Jugoslavia which once again confirmed thai 
same principles guide both countries in the policy. of pea- 
ceful and active co-existence. 

The discussions of the state Gelecon ican led by Prime 
‘Minister U Nu and President Tito which were held in Bel- 
grade and on the island of Brioni passed in a cordial and 
friendly exchange of ideas on internationl problems and cn 
the arranging of new and concrete possibilities for the near- 
est and most direct possible co-operation in all fields be- 
tween (the ‘two countries. And so once again the statesmen 
of Burma and Jugoslavia showed that the same principles 
and ideals may form a common platform even for countries 
which are thousands of miles apart, for countries with diffe- 


y rent. climates and specific circumstances — that a policy of 
\ active co-existence is not only a.convenient way for settling 


“ controversial international questions but the surest means of 
raising international. co- DPR OM to a higher level with 
greater perspectives. 


GREATER AND MORE DEFINITE POSSIBILITIES FOR 
THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 


BURMESE-YUGOSLAV STATEMENT ON THE VISIT OF PREMIER U NU 


the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, His 

Excellency, the Prime Minister of Burma U Nu paid 
an official visit to the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia from June 6th to June 16th 1955, thereby retur- 
ning the visit made by tthe President of Yugoslavia Josip 
Broz Tito to Burma at the beginning of this year. 


»The talks carried on during the visit between the Pre- 


| N response to an invitation from the President of 


sident of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and - 


the Prime Minister of the Union of Burma were held in 
a very cordial and friendly atmosphere of complete mutual 
understanding and identity of views both on problems of 
a general international significance and on_ relations 
between the Union of Burma and the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. It was established that the impor- 
tant events which have taken place recently in the inter- 
national relations clearly indicate that the tension in the 
world is continuing to relax and that the possibilities for 
the preservation of peace and its consolidation are beco- 
ming greater and more definite, to which the two coun- 
tries have contributed with their consistently peaceful 
policy. This fully confirms the correctness of the princip- 
les on which the foreign policy of the Union of Burma 
and the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia have 
been based both in thear mutual and general internatio- 
nal relations, as expressed in the joint statement issued 
by President Josip Broz Tito and Prime Minister U Nu in 
Rangoon on January 17, 1955. 


»1t was noted also that the policy of active coexistence 
is gaining growing support as the only sure way to achi- 
eve lasting peace and develop international cooperation, 
The two Governments confirmed their determination to 
continue their efforts for the fullest possible application 
of the policy of coexistence, to support the settlement of 
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all international problems by way of negotiation anc 
agreement, through the United Nations in the first place 
and in conformity with its aims and principles, and tc 
work for the establishing of peaceful relations among na- 
tiong on a basis of equality. 

Consideration was also given to the question of the 
further advancement of mutual relations in the economic 
and cultural fields. Special significance was attached tc 
the further development and extension of economic coo- 
peration between the two countries, as an excenptionally 
important element in the consolidation of friendship anc 
cooperation between the peoples of the two countries, 

,»A protocol establishing the principles of mutual eco- 
nomic cooperation between the two Governments was 
signed on June 14, 1955 stressing the significance which 
the two Governments attach to the development of mu- 
tual economic relations. For the purpose of putting intc 
practice the conclusions contained in the protocol it was 
agreed to exchange economic missions in the course of the 
year, so that both countries might perceive new possibi- 
lities in the field of economic cooperation. Consideration 
of previous economic cooperation indicated the impor- 
tance of the exchange of experiences and achievements 
in the economic and technical fields. It was agreed that it 
would be in the interests of both countries to conclude an 
agreement on technical cooperation. 


»lt was agreed to strenghthen also other forms of eco- 
nomic cooperation and, should it be necessary, to conclu- 
de special long-term agreements for the specific economic 
sectors. With this object in view and-.wishing to ensure a 
more lasting goods exchange, it was decided to conclude 
a five-year agreement on Yugoslav purchases of Burmese 
rice, which will enable the Burmese Union to purchase 
consumer and investment goods in Yugoslavia.” 


TOAST PROPOSED’ BY PRESIDENT TITO 


On June 7 President Tito and his wife gave a lunch in honour of the Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, 
Mrs. U Nu and other Burmese gueste. During the lunch President Tito and Premier U Nu exchanged toasts. 


Proposing the toast President Tito said: 


HAVE a very pleasant duty to greet here in our 

mids our dear guest from friendly Burma. I am very 

happy ‘to be able, this time again, to address, through 
you, Your Excellency, a few friendly words to the people 
of Burma, which is so far and yet so close to us. 

The mutual ties of our two countries are of a: compa- 
ratively recent date, but, in a relatively short time, they have 
developed so much, that they can serve as an example for 
the rapprochement and cooperation between nations. Our 
two countries in their past had to.go through similar expe- 
riences and fight similar struggles for the achievement 
and preservation of their independence, for a better and 
more just social order and relations between nations. These 
common experiences and views on international develop- 
ment and on the way of solving international problems, 
were the basic phase of our rapprochement, which has 
since led to so developed political, economic and cultural 
relations, for whose further advancement and expansion 
there are all the necessary conditions. The consistent co- 
operation of our two small countries has its own 
significance in the present international situation. This co- 
operation shows that, in solving important international 


problems, attention must be paid to the attitudes and in- 
terests of all countries if it is desired to contribute to the 
cause of peace and equal international cooperation, 

»My collaborators and I warmly remember our recent 
visit to your conutry that received us with warmthand sin- 
cerity that is rarely encountered. At that time we had the 
opportunity of discussing in direct talks, openly and sin- 
cerely, a number of questions concerning international life 
and our mutual relations. The identical views established 
during those discussions have strengthened our belief that 
international cooperation between nations, no mater how 
far away they are from one another, is not only possible, 
but also necessary for the preservation of peace and re- 
laxation of tension. Our joint views on all discussed que- 
stions found their full expression in the declarativn we 
then issued. | 

»l can now say that our talks, the results of the talks, 
and the perspectives we then saw have since been justi- 
fied by the development of international relations. 

»In the meantime many important events have taken 
place in international relations, events which brighten up 
the perspectives of peace. These events wholly confirm 


: . 


the correctness of the foreign political principles to which 
our two countries adher. 

»We can already conclude that the principles of the 
policy of active coexistence are gradually acquiring con- 
srete contents, and that they are being accepted by an incre- 
usingly greater number of people as the only way for ‘he 
sreservation of lasting peace and for the development of 
Jemocratic relations between nations. The latest interna- 
ional events show that joint negotiations and agreements 
are the only way for the solving of the existing interna- 
sional problems, for the strengthening of peace in the 
world. All countries should work for the application of 
such a policy, because peace is not the concern of only cne 
zation, but the common good of all, for whose realization 
sfforts and sacrifices must be made. Only in that way 
will it be possible to exploit the achievements made in «he 
‘eld of nuclear energy for the improvement of the living 
standards and progress of all peoples, to use them to. bring 
about general prosperity. 

We would like your visit.to our conutry, which receives 
rou with the feelings of deep friendship, to enable you 
0 acquaint yourself with all the achievements we have 
nade by the efforts of our working people, particularly in 
he field of industrialization. We will endeavour to enable 
you to learn as much as possible about our country, and 
about our experiences which will undoubtedly contribute 
0 the expansion of our political, economic, cultural and 
ther relations. You will see for yourself the sympathies 
yur people have for the people of Burma, as well as the 
nterest with which we follow the development of your 
ountry, deeply appreciating the efforts you are making 
or the preservation of peace in the. world. 

,l am convinced that your staying in our country, 
which welcomes you, Your Excellency, Mrs. Nu and all 
nembers of your suite, as sincere friends, will confirm that 
yur mutual relations are based on firm and friendly Ties, 
und that there are all conditions for their future deve- 
opment for the good of our peoples, for the good of peace 
nd international cooperation. 

»Let us drink this glass for the well-being and pro- 
perity of friendly Burma and the President of the Repu- 
lic, Dr. Ba U, for the health of Premier U Nu and Mrs. 
Nu, for the lasting friendship and close cooperation of our 
wo countries’. 


#* Ok 


Replying to the toast proposed by President Tito, the 
rime Minister of the Union of Burma, U Nu, said: 


leaders and people of Yugoslavia extended to me 
and I am really very happy to be in your friendly 
‘ountry. 


| was deeply moved by the warm welcome which the 


Jorde JERKOVIC 


, »After independence which the two countries gained 
about the same time, relations between Yugoslavia and 
Burma have been very friendly, and this friendship has 
now matured into full understanding and mutual co-ope- 
ration. The nature of these relations may be ascribed to 
certain circumstances among which are your and our 
struggle for independence, the great sacrifices involved and 
the similarity of our approach to international problems. 


,Our common aspiration has been to preserve our 
newly-acquired independence and to enlarge the shpere of 
peace in the world. It seems to me that the significant 
relaxation of tension in many parts of the world must, in 
a certain sense, be ascribed to the consistent and tireless 
efforts of such countries as Yugoslavia and Burma to lead 
a campaign of peace and good-will. Our small efforts have 
pe fruit and we will constantly strive to preserve these 
fruits. 


Ll wholeheartedly agree with your Excellency that the 
political principles of active co-existence are now being 
increasingly accepted in the world as the only and sure 
way to preserve permanent peace. Many countries inclu- 
ding Yugoslavia and Burma have shown the world a con- 
crete example of the possibility of co-existence among na- 
tions which have different political and economic systems. 
Such an example has served as a message of hope to a 
world oppressed by fear and under the perpetual threat 
of war. A war which far from being able to solve those 
problems which it purports to solve, would result in the 
creation of even more problems. I believe that doday 
there is no country in the world which is so unreasonable 
as to desire war but we consider that there are different 
methods of avoiding war. 


__,»Lhe common policy which has been adopted by such 
countries as Yugoslavia and Burma and which inspires 
mutual negotiations and agreements has, to a large extent, 
extended the sphere of peace and this method of direct 
negotiation and mutual understanding is now used in ever- 
increasing measure. 

»l am sure, Your Excellency, that my visit to your his- 
toric country of a courageous nation will further cement 
the friendly relations which: exist between Yugoslavia and 
Burma. It is with warm affection and deep respect that 
the people of Burma remember Your Excellency’s visit to 
Burma and I do not doubt that this fostered memory will 
continue. 

»l am grateful to Your Excellency for toasting the pro- 
gress and prosperity of Burma, the President of the Bur- 
mese Republic, my wife and myself, and the permanent 
friendship and close co-operation between our two coun- 
tries. I here express the wish that the peoples of Yugo- 


’ slavia under the outstanding leadership of Your Excellen- 


cy will be able to build up a brave and worthy new 
world.” 


ON THE ROAD OF. CONCILIATION 


sive and all-round diplomatic activities as at pre- 

sent, when actions of the greatest importance are 
yeing taken in all corners of the globe. Judging by all, the 
old war is becoming a thing of the past and its methods 
eplaced by acts which are characteristic, not of a truce, 
is it sometimes seemed in the past years, but of impro- 
ring relations among people. This might be the beginning 
f£ a new, more stable period of history, in which matters 
vill be regulated in the spirit of active coexistence. Re- 
ponsible people are now discussing their differences and 
insettled problems, and mutual intolerance and threats 


T no time after the war have there been so inten- 


have been replaced by mutual contacts and conferences. 
But the real advance is greater than this, and the world 
is*now in the process of settling serious problems which 
have been both the cause and the consequence of the cold 
war, the division of the world, and the dangerous race in 
armaments that has threatened to turn the cold war into 
a hot one. 

The armament race is, it is true, still going on, although 
it is not accompanied by as much clamour as before. But 
the change in the Soviet attitude towards some of the 
basic disarmament questions debated by the U. N. Disar- 
mament Sub-Committee in London has not only brough 


eas. 3 


the views of the two sides closer together, but is creating 
favourable possibilities for the conclusion of -a realistic 
agreemnet on this important problem. This agreement will 
probably be reached at the autumn session of the United 
Nations, when the Sub-Committee will submit a report -on 
the situation in this field after year-long endeavours to 
reach an agreement between the most responsible powers. 

Outside the area of the so called East and West, i.e. 
in the Asian ‘and our own parts of the world, important 
initiatives, actions and steps are being taken to normalize 
relations, to regulate outstanding issues and to establish 
various forms of contact and cooperation between states 
and nations which were until recently devided by serious 
diferences and dangerous disagreements. -After the impor- 
tant advance made by concluding the Austrian Treaty and 
by the Soviet-Yugoslav conference in Belgrade, a princi- 
-pled agreement on the. proposed top level four power 
-conference has been reached. Now this conference ought 


to give a new incentive to the settling of outstanding prob- _ 


lems and to conciation in the world. No matter, whether 
it-will be devoted. to conrete problems, as proposed by one 
side,.or. whether it will consider things in general and 


leave the settling of concrete matters to the foreign mi- - 


nisters and other lower level conferences, as insited upon 
by the other side, the result will in essence be the same: 
at the meeting of the heads of government of the four 
most responsible powers problems in relations between 
the Eeast and West, ie. in the field which. is still decisive 
in matters of war and peace will be jointly discussed at a 
conference table in as good an atmosphere as can be de- 
sired, for the present situation is characterized by the 
gradual but sure affirmation of the policy of coexistence 
in large areas of the world, particularly in Asia and Afri- 
ca, by the process of normalizing relations between coun- 
tries in other regions and by the increased interest of all 
nations in peace and conciliation. And all this cannot but 
influence the attitude of the leading and responsible po- 
wers, particularly at a conference immediately before the 
Eleventh Session of the United Nations, which will have 
on its agenda almost all the questions the four powers 
themselves might discuss. 


_ In considering the development of relations between 
the so called East and West in our part of the world, no 
one should exaggerate the importance of individual moves 
of either side, which sometimes seem to be in discord with 
the general and dominant tendency in the favourable 
progress of their relations, unless it is held that they might 
endanger or stop this favourable progress altogether. Thus, 
the initiative for a meeting of Adenauer and Soviet sta- 
tesmen, although in- some people’s opinion it might affitm 


the opposing tendencies in Bonn’s policy or, at least, 
strengthen the present division of Germany -— again with 
the affirmation of Bonn’s definite policy and role —- ray 


produce quite different results. The more so since an invi- 
tation has also been sent to France, which is, in all matters 
connected with Germany, one of the most important fac- 
tors. It is possible that these moves are nothing but pre- 
parations for the four power conference which both sides 
are making in their own way so as to be able to come 
forward with elaborate and definite proposals. In that 
case, the preparations, even if they are of this kind, might 
prove to be useful and beneficial for the forthcoming talks. 

On the other, Asian side of the world relations between 
the so called East and West, and the world in general, 
are after the Bandung Conference characterized -by 
the accelerated process of normalization, conciliation end 
active cooperation between countries and peoples, and bv 
the increasing activity of the independent, non bloc Asian 
policy in international political life in the spirit of ;the 
principles proclaimed at the Bandung Conference — in “he 
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spirit of active coexistence. The attitude of China at the 
conference, her actions in relations to Indonesia, her invi 
tation to the United States for direct talks on Far Easter 


‘problems, and her subsequent moves, have been accompa 
“nied by bold, active initiatives of India, Burma and Indo 
“nesia, both in relation to the People’s Republic of Chin 


and the Soviet Union, and in relation to the West, i 
the United States so as to create a better atmosphere ani 
pave the way for the necessary concessinos or acts whicl 
would bring about direct contacts, talks and then agree 
ments, or, at least, a more beareble situation for the pre 
sent. The latest visit of the Indonesian Premier to Chins 
the tours of the Prime Ministers of India and Burma ‘7 
many non — Asian countries, and Krishna Menon’s actioi 
in China, Britain and the United States, show, first, tha 
the role of the independent non — bloc policy has been in 
creased in world affairs, and, secondly, that the worl 
has entered a new phase of development, in which al 
disputes and problems must be settled through agreement: 
mutual concessions and respect of the fundamental cight 
of every country and every people. The settling of dis 
putes is not, and cannot be, the concern of only a smal 
number of countries, no matter how strong and powerfu 
they are, but the concern of all peoples, particularly th 
free and independent nations: which cannot be indifferen 
towards a situation in which the fate of peace and wa 
would depend on the will of any group of individua 
powers. 


The latest efforts of the independent Asian policy ten 
to find definite solutions to definite problems, and the 
cannot but be of benefit to the forthcoming consulation 
about ‘the proposed four power conference which is expec 
ted in Geneva in mid July, although the Asian problem 
might then receive less attention ‘than febcre, becaus: 
both India and China justly. demand to be present at al 
discussions of Asian affairs. The present develompents ii 
the world, considered through the tasks and reposniblities o 
the Eleventh Session of the General Assembly, which wil 
have on its agenda all the outstanding problems in th 
world, cannot but contribute to the improving condition 
for the work of the United Nations. To be more precis¢ 
all present efforts and actions, regardless of the result 
they will produce, are in themselves a favourable trenc¢ 
a fact which shows the advance of the policy of concilia 
tion among devided peoples, before which the blocs an 
armament races will have to give way and finally disap 
pear. Further, the present devleopments might be a for 
tunate inrtoduction to more intensive work of the Unite 
Nations, which must play the most responsible role i 
settling all the problems of war, peace and internationa 
cooperation. The present phase in the development of in 
ternational affairs in all regions of the world is of grea 
test importance, because, despite occasional and isolatec 
but not always insignificant obstructions, interruption 
and indicisions, the independent and peaceful policy o 
coexistence is spreading so fast among peoples of all race 
and cultures that the question: war or peace has bee 
answered quite definitely for some time to come. There 
fore, the chief problem of today should be: what to d 
to enable this development to continue without am 
obstructions; what to undertake to bring about solution 
to all disputes and so make the basis of peace and inter 
national cooperation as firm as possible. The role the Uni 
ted Nations should play in settling universal problems 1 
great, and it is quite sure that its actions and its effec 
tiveness as an instrument of the Charter and policy o 
active coexistence will influence the progress of the pre 
sent favourable trends in the world, and determine it 
own fate. This is what must be taken in account now 0 


the eve of its tenth anniversary. 


a le 


OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


ir, Walter WODAK 
Austrian Ambassador to Belgrade 


AUSTRIA IS 


of foreign troops from Austria which is scheduled to 

take place in the near future, marks the termination 
f one of the bleakest periods which began on March 12,1938 
1 the long history of the Austrian people. After seventeen 
ears of servitude, the-Austrian people will again be the 
1asters in their own country. 


: The talks on the State Treaty dragged on for eight 
ears. The Foreign Ministers of the four big powers and 
neir deputies, not counting the various special commissi- 
ns who dealt with the Austrian State Treaty, attempted 
t almost 300 sessions to reach an agreement on the text 
f the State Treaty. Comparison of the present text with 
is previous draft proposals, as well as with the points fi- 
ally adopted before the conclusion shows that the 
chievment of a definite agreement was deliberately de- 
erred for such a long time, At any rate, we Austrians have 
very right to say that the patience and perseverance with 
vyhich we strove for the conclusion of the State Treaty 
esulted in complete success. 


Te. conclusion of the State Treaty and withdrawal 


It is, of course, hardly possible within the framework 
f-so brief an article, to review this complex contractual 
astrument which in spite of the many abridgments it un- 
erwent during the last phase of the eight year long talks, 
till covers 38 articles and 2 appendices. I would therefore 
nly wish to stress several points which seem to me of spe- 
ial significance. - ; 

The preamble of the State Treaty, namely the political 
nd historical explication which the four big powers pla- 
ed at its head, contains the most important postulate for 
s Austrians, namely, that the Republic of Austria which 
vas deprived of its independence when annexed to the 
rerman Reich in 1938, should be considered a liberated 
ountry, while Art. 21 of the Treaty also confirms that 
\ustria is under no obligation with regard to the payment 
f reparations. 


Thus the State Treaty signed by the big powers and 
ustria clearly and unequivocally complied with the wishes 
f the Austrian people and definitely abolished the formu- 
ation of co-responsibility of the Republic of Austria for the 
rimes committed by Hitlerite fascism, the formulation ha- 
ing always been considered absurd in Austria from the 
uridical point of view. Now Austria as a free state amcng 
ree states in enabled to assume the role which pelones 

0 it. 


The State Treaty selemnly proclaimed the independence 
f Austria and the inviolability of its state territory. But 
10re than that, the Austrian Government has succedded in 
ersuading the big powers to lay a solid foundation for its 
idependence by their renounciation, in favour of the Au- 
trian people, to German property in Austria which belongs 
0 them according to the Potsdam decisions. Namely they 
ave expressed their readiness to accept deliveries of Au- 


FREE AGAIN 


strian goods in excange for the cession of this property 
over:a longer period of time. Thus, for the first time since 
the establishment of the Republic it will be possible for the 
Austrian national resources and. producer capacities to be’ 
used for the exclusive benefit of the Austrian people. 


The fact that most restrictions referring to the Austrian 
defence forces foreseen by the draft State Treaty . discussed 
during the past eight years were abolished, constitutes yet 
another proof that the State Treaty signed in Vienna-on 
May 15 (which will in future be called the Treaty of. Vienna 
as distinct from that of St. Germain after World War I) 
established the sovereignty of Austria. The Republic-of Au- 
stria will henceforward be in a position to create an army 
which will be capable of safeguarding the frontiers of the 
country for the defence of its neutrality. 


It would of course, be a mistake to believe that the 
Austrian people can now rest on-the laurels of its so 
hardly won. successes. The State Treaty imposed a heavy 
burden upon Austria and many problems yet remain to be 
solved. 


j In exchange for German property in the Soviet zone 
it ‘was decided that 150 million dollars worth of goods 
should be delivered to the Soviet Union during the next six 
year period. Similarly, in exchange for the’ restitution of 
its oilfields, Austria must deliver one million tons of petro- 
leum annually to the Soviet Union, and pay 2 million dollars 
to. buy back the Danube Steamship Company. 


~,Many industries under Soviet management since "1945 
which employed and provided a means of livelihood for 
about 50,000 persons are already obsolete, thus requiring 
a complete renewal or modernisation Of the existing 
plants : etc. 


‘All this is offset, bivevet: by assets which cannot be 
expressed in money, namely the fact that Austria is free 
again at long last after seventeen years of servitude. Only 
those who knew slavery can appreciate the full value of 
freedom. Therefore it is with confidence that the Austrian 
people approaches the solution of new difficult problems. 

After World War I from which the Republic of Au- 
stria emerged as a remnant of a big power, many people, 
even in Austria, doubted the life force of the newly cre- 
ated state. Today matters are different. The Second» Re- 
peblic of Austria was created after the war according to 
the aspirations of the entire Austrian people. If, after 
World War I whole territories were severed from Austria 
and incorporated into other states, there were no such 
fears this time. The common fate during the past thirty 
years has.created a new state consciousness among the 
Austrian people thus OP SILANE: a sound foundation for 
its independence. 
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DECLARATION AS.,AN INSTRUMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


as international instruments. It is enought to men- 

tion that in the course of this year the chief of the 
Yugoslav State, President Tito, signed joint declarations 
with India and Burma during his visit to their capitals, 
and some days ago a declaration was also signed with re- 
presentatives of the Soviet Union. That is why, many pe- 
ople are asking what legal force does a _ political act 
issued in the form of a bilateral declaration, possess. 

First, let us mention that political declaration are not 
a new thing. About the time of the French Revolution so 
called ,urbi et orbi” declarations were frequently issued, 
by which chiefs of two or more States used to proclaim 
certain principles or certain views and so make them 
known not only to the public of their own countries, but 
also to the public and political factors of other States as 
well. 

Most far-reaching decisions have been proclaimed in 
such declarations. The Declaration of Swiss Independence 
at the Congress of Vienna was the beginning of a new 
series of political declarations. Very well known is the St. 
Petersburg Declaration on War. At the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences in 1899 and 1907 declarations were often issued. 
In the period between the two world wars, political decla- 
rations were not so frequent, but in the years of the last 
war a number acts of world importance which had forms 
and names of declarations were issued. The most impor- 
tant of those acts was the Atlantic Charter, signed by the 
President of the United States, Roosevelt, and the Presi- 
dent of the British War Cabinet, Winston Churchil, in 
August 1941. This declaration stated the war aims of the 
two allied nations, only one of which was at that time 
engaged in war, while the other, the United States, was 
in its opinion still neutral. The declaration was 
expression of the views of the two States on the future 
world order, which opposed Hitler’s arbitrary plans. On 
January 1, 1942, the Atlantic Charter was, as a London 
Declaration, signed by all allied nations of the anti-Hitle- 
rite coalition, including the United States, as a belligerent 
power, and the Soviet Union, as an ally of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Through this declaration the allied nations expressed 
unique views on the future order of the world, and empha- 
sized the need for a new, more stable international orga- 
nization. At present, this declaraion is considered as one 
of the most important instruments of intenational law, 
and not only of international politics. 

It is considered that the states by signing the decla- 
ration undertook to pursue (after they win the war) their 
policies so as to realize the principles proclaimed in it. 

The so-called Big Three issued several important de- 
clarations. The United States, the Soviet Union and the 
United Kingdom were the war leaders of the allied na- 
tions in the anti-Hitlerite coalition. At the conferences 
these three countries held in Teheran, Moscow, Jalta, and 
finally in Potsdam, declarations proclaiming definite ‘legal 
principles were signed by their responsible leaders, either 
chiefs of States or heads of government. So far nobody has 
said that these declarations do not impose obligations on 
their signatories. Just as the United Nations Charter later 
regulated the new order of the international community, 
those declarations had paved the way for a number of de- 
cisions by which the basic principles of international law 
were established. There have been complaints that cerfain 
provisions of these declarations have not been fulfilled. 
There have been accusations that obligations iumposed ‘by 
them have been intentionally evaded, but there have been 
no assertions that the declarations are not binding. Nobody 
has said that, 


C):, DIPLOMACY has lately begunt to use declarations 


> 


All this shows that political declaratons are a special 
form of international instruments of a political as well 
as legal character. They are political acts of States by 
which they usually proclaim their policies and show how 
in their opinion things should be done. They are legal 
acts, because the States which issue them undertake to 
adher to the proclaimed principles. 

Seen from the point of view of international law, po- 
litical declarations are documents which impose definite, 
mostly political obligations, on their signatories. No State 
can disregard them without reason and arbitrarily. If a 
declaration contains political proclamations, its signato- 
ries promise to act in accordance with such proclamations. 
And if a declaration proclaims definite principles, its signa- 
tories undertake, not only the moral obligation to adher 
to such principles, but they also imply that such principles 
should be respected by international law. 

Accordingly, political declaratons are documents bin- 
ding the States which issue them. If a declaration is issued 
by two States, such States undertake to respect the prin- 
ciples it proclams. If it is signed by a large number of Sta- 
tes, then it is a proof that all such States recognize the 
principles it proclaims as binding rules of internatio- 
nal law. 

International jurisprudence considers declarations to 
be legal documents. States which are not signatories of a 
given declaration can rely on it all the same. It is in this 
that the significance of a political declaration lies. A State 
whiich is a party to a declaration cannot, without reason. 
or provocation by a third power disregard the provisions 
of that declaration to the detriment of States which might 
rely on them. Consequently, jurisprudence considers decla- 
rations to contain the following elements: 

First, a political element, ie., a proclamation of poli- 
tical -strivings. This element represents a wish or a prom 
gramme, but not a legal rule. 

Second, a general legal element, i.e., a proclamation of 
certain legal rules or certain international duties. This 
might be a staetment of the signatory countries that they 
are ready respect such rules, or their warning that such 
rules must be respected. As an example of this we may 
take the United Nations Declaration of January 5, 1953, 
which states that it is the duty of all to restore the pro- 
perty stolen from the occupied territories, and that no neu- 
tral States can justify the acquisition of such property by 
saying that they have purchased it from the oceania 
powers. 

Third, an element of direct legal stipulations. Two or 
more States might state in a declaration that they are 
ready to regulate certain matters in a definite manner. 
Such stipulations may be of two kinds: 4 

a) a stipulation between States issuing a declaration, 
such as their undertaking to settle certain questions in 
accordance with definite principles, and | 

b) a stipulation in favour of a third party of parties, 
by which the govrenments issuing a declaration state their 
readiness to respect a definite right of a third power. If 
the declaration is subsequently joined by that third po- 
wer, it becomes a contractual obligation between the third 
power and the States which have originally issued it, q 

Studying the declarations which have lately been’ 
signed by our country, we see that they all possess neg 
elements. 

1, First, they give a review of the world situation, and 
state how certain affairs should be regulated, or, at least, 
how the principles for the regulation of such affairs 
should be applied. These are purely political statements. 

2. They proclaim definite prnciples and ideas, and the 
signatories hope that such principles and ideas will be re- 


spected by other States too. Further, these declarations 
contain formal agreements on certain matters between 
their signatoriies. 

Usually, a declaration gives a promise that certain 
matters will be settled in accordance with definite prin- 
ciples, and that the settling of such matters will be approa- 
ched as soon as possible, or in a specified itime. State- 
ments or this kind are, in fact, contractual obligations of 
the signatory States. Finally, as we have said, a declara- 
tion might give a promise that its signatories will take a 
definite attitude towards certain questions, or that they 
will recognize the rights stated in the declaration also to 
some other powers. Statements of this kind are stipulati- 
ms in favour of a third party. 
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has often been underestimated in the West, it has 
been the occasion for taking up positions which will 
not fail to exercise a deep influence on the near and 
distant future. One fact is evident: on the one hand the 
decline of the West is accelerated by political and eco- 
nomic colonialism and the crisis which iis leading to its 
downfall can only be overcome by a Socialist revolution. 
On the other hand, the crisis of the East is a growing one, 
the revolutionary forces are gaining momentum and the 
real choice is no longer between capitalism and Socialism 
but between the different forms of Socialism. 


A country which enjoys a remarkable moral credit in 
the East and particularly in South-East Asia is Jugosla- 
via, because this country is not only an example. of re- 
sistance to colonialism in all its guises and in ,,all its ma- 
nifestations” as the Bandung Resolutildn says, but also 


Q LTHOUGH the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung 


bears evidence of the realization of Socialism on the prin- . 


ciples of ,,direct” democracy and the peculiar genius of 
the contry. However, Jugoslavia is also a Western coun- 
try and to a certain extent her credit represents in Asia 
a true radiation of the West freed from imperialism and 
capitalism. The admiration of the two most important de- 
mocratic countries in Asia, India and Indonesia, for the 
Jugoslay experiment proves that Asia is not anti-west but 
anti-imperialist. Henceforth revolutionary values are the 
only values which are acceptable and -colonialism*is no 
longer a system of expansion but an obstacle to progress. 


Certain expansionist systems have understood this well 
and in order to exist at all they are trying to outbid the 
ld colonialism — a policy which is all the easier for their 
javing no ,,colonies” in the classical sense but ,,satellites”. 
In this higher bid the old colonial powers are defeated 
in advance because they are caught up in archaic appa- 
ratus and subjected to the resistance of local colonial oli- 
yarchies which refuse to loosen their grip. However unu- 
sual it may seem, Bandung, in giving a warning, has at 
the same time set a time-limit by which the old colonial 
s0wers must make their revolution in the ,,English” manner 
und try to continue their’ presence under an acceptable 
‘orm of economic and cultural representation. This! time- 
imit is due to the antagonism and competition of the big 
dlocs. 


Two examples illustrate these views both of which 
1re taken from the Bandung Conference and. relate to the 
‘orm of colonialism which is most attacked :French colo- 
iialism: In South Vietnam it is so evident that under the 
pretext of anti-colonialism the American authorities are 
liminating not French colonialism, but French interests 


In view of international jurisprudence and the practice 
which has existed and is still existing in international 
law, we can say that the declaration is a legal internatio- 
nal proclamation adressed, not only to the signatory coun- 
tries, but also ito all other peoples, and any State can 
rely and point it out as an existing fact which is not 
a. ,jres inter alios acta” for it. 

A declaration is a formal agreement between those 
who issue it. It imposes a moral obligaton on its signa- 
tores, and is a recogniton of the rules which regulate 
their legal relations, directly or indirectly. A declaration 
is not a mere recital of some views and principles, as some 
people would like to show. It is a diplomatic act, and eve- 
ry diplomatic act is binding for States which undertake them. 


THE-FUTURE AND THE LESSONS OF THE BANDUNG 
CONFERENCE 


themselves, so that the opposite bloc which does not want 
South Vietnam to become an American base is growing 
anxious about this situation. It has been observed that, in 
consequence of this, North Vietnam was openly humouring 
France, and desiring France’s presence in the South was 


even making proposals for co-operation which, for the 
North, were very conciliatory. 
As for North Africa, representatives of some co- 


untries under greater American influence as the delegation 
from Iraq submitted resolutions which were rejected on 
the intervention of the independent countries because they 
were too much against France. India and Egypt preferred 
a_ resolution advocating a constructive anti-colonialist -so- 
lution. Here too the same fear is apparent: in North Africa 
there is the wish to apply a solution which would mean 
thé disappearance of colonialism but not of France, The 
danger is apparent in the appearance of a special type of 
colonialism which is distinguished by military pacts de- 
stined to preserve corrupt feudal states. Thus, if France 
were really determined to have done with colonialism 
while at the same time maintaining certain legitimate in- 
terests, her task would be facilitated. However an ever 
increasing number of French people — even those from 
leading circles — are realizing that resistance to the old 
fotm of colonialism in North Africa is on the other hand 
precipitating the catastrophe; what is now happening in 
Algeria proves that the instruction from Bandung has not 
been well understood. 


The other aspect of the Conference which is pregnant 
with lessons for the future is the adoption of the ten prin- 
ciples of peace. This amounts to a disavowal of bloc po- 
litics amongst others by those who are a party to them. 
It is the beginning of a further relaxation of world ten- 
sion. It is a condemnation of certain pacts which appear 
not, to be true regional pacts within the framework of the 
United Nations but are a convenient camouflage for inter- 
vention on the part of the big powers. The adoption of 
these ten principles is moral success for such countries as 
India and. Jugoslavia, the one in Asia and the other in 
Europe, countries which have always made this the basis 
of. their policy. These principles are a kind of charter of 
cgrexistence and independence within the framework of 
interdependence. The truth of these principles is such that 
all, countries, including those which belong to the blocs, 
have been obliged to subscribe to them. 

The political success of Chou En-Lai which matches 
the moral success of Nehru is explained not only by the 
attraction of new China but also by the moderate and con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Chinese leader which coincides 
with the aspirations of the people. 
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However, the encouraging and optimistic impression 
created a the Bandung Conference is not without its dar, 
ker side. These countries appear to be in grips of a serious - 
economic crisis and the standard of living of the people_ 
is low; they have a long way to go before they reach pro- 
sperity. 

In Indonesia, a country of great beauty and magnifi- 
cent natural resources, one is confronted with the dire 
necessity of building up an entirely new and balanced na- 
tional economy. The country is still in the hands of. fo-- 
reign capital and is endeavouring to evolve towards a kind 
of Socialism based on co-operativism: the electrons will 
doubtlessly make possible a more positive choise as a clear 
political orientation is imposing itself. 

On the other hand, India seems to have surmounted, 
this growing crisis which has so often been spoken about 
in the West and is now on the right track, On the way 
through New Delhi, Bombay and Calcuta I was struck by 
the refreshing spectacle of a country which is energeti- 
cally following, according to its own lights, a policy of 
construction. In spite of the growing population, the stan- 
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world were directed towards San Francisco, where 

at that time the delegates signed the Charter 
of the new _ international organization named. the 
United Nations. T'he longing for peace, for the prevention 
of the horrors of war, the wish for the reestablishment of 
the basic human rights and new relations between nations 
in which justice and observance of international obliga-~ 
tions would prevail, were simultaneously the: cause for 
many initial illusions’ about the possibilities and tasks of 
this organization. if 


Already the first battles, the beginning of the cold 
war, as well as the appearance of local wars, caused many 
supporters of the United Nations to be disappointed in its 
role and efficaciousness, in dirsregard of the fact that the 
United Nations is not an organization which might be able» 
to command governments and states. Many of those who 
were disappointed turned against the United Nations lo- 
sing sight of the fact that it was not a magical organi- 
zation at all. The work and successes of the United. Na- 
tions depended on the loyalty, attitude, behaviour and re-. 
soluteness of its members: the individual states. The Uni-_ 
ted Nations can only be a reflexion of the international 
situation and. international friction and tendencies. If this 
situation is negative, if these frictions are acute and dan- 
gerous, then the reflexion in the mirror of the United Na- 
tions cannot be positive. Hence it is no worder that the. 
UN was at that time misused either as a platform for pro- 
paganda speeches, attacks and demagogic proposals, or for 
the exploitation of one’s superiority through collecting 
votes and creating an artificial majority. : 


Despite these shortocomings, the United Nations ne~ 
vertheless suceeded in achieving 
its brief existence and in reaffirming itself as an organi- 
zation necessary and useful to the world, And — most» 
important — regardless of the votings and recommenda=— 
tions passed by this organization the United Nations be- 
came an important moral factor in world events. Today 
it is almost impossible to imagine any country, when ta- 
king its decisions, to disregard as to how these decisions 
will be reflected in the. United Nations. Pyrrhic victories 


Tee years ago the eyes of the whole peaceloving 
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certain results during®.. 


dard of living has rather risen, great undertaknigs are in 
hand which are changing the face of the country and mo- 


dernizing rural life. The second Five Year Plan will lay 


particular emphasis upon heavy industry. The movement, 
led by the Socialist leader Narayan, which aims at the 
voluntary distribution of land, the rebirth of village com- 
munitiés based on the co-operative spirit, the important 
part played’ by voluntary work, all this proves that So- 
cialism in India on the scale of 400 million people will be 
based on democracy, on respect for an ancient civilization, 
on regard for traditions and the spirit of Ghandi. I think 
that the West must guard itself against underestimating 
India’s efforts and create a current of sympathy and disin- 
terested aid for this and other South-East Asian countries, 
which would follow her example. 


For Socialism, freely created by the efforts of a whole 
people to transform these ancient countries into young 


nations, to rejuvenate ancient and magnificent civilizations 
— is a historical task which requires peace and which, 
when it is achieved, will in its turn, strenghten peace. 


TEN YEARS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


in individual organs of the UN usually rebound on the 
heads of the so-called victors. 


é 


The unhealthy tendency of © 


settling the problems of certain questions outside the UN | 


or withdrawing some problems.from the responsibility of 
the UN, cannot but be reflected on the United Nations 


itself, True, it is possible and necessary to solve some ques-. 


tions outside the UN because of the non-fulfilment of 
the principle of its universality, but then these questions 


aa 


should be solved in the spirit and keeping with the objec- | 


tives of the Charter, as well as the principles and inten- 
tions of the United. Nations. Every step towards the re- 
laxation of tension, every decision for its reduction and 


any .manifestation of readiness for negotiations and peace- — 
ful settlement of disputed questions cannot but fall, at the © 


same time, into the framework of the aims and principles 
of the United Nations. Hence the United Nations is a fac- 
tor whose absence would mean a possibility for the crea- 
tin of new dangers for peace in the world. 


The post-war situation made the observers of the 
activity of the United Nations concentrate primarily on 
the political questions and by them judge the success or 
failure of the UN activities. 


In doing so they forget that — 


the Charter has a wider span in the chapter on the inter- — 


national economic and social cooperation, on the non-self- 
governing territories and system of ‘trusteeship, on the 
Jnternational Court of Justice, that the Charter speaks a 
great deal about the right of the people to self-determi- 
nation and on the advancement of human freedoms and 
the social standard. But these chapters of the Charter have 
not been forgotten by the young nations which have appea- 
red on the world scene and by the members of those 
nations who are fighting for liberation and independence. 


It became known that there existed economically 
under-developed countries, which were a source of cheap 
raw materials for the developed countries, and people in- 
sisted on extending aid to the backward areas through 
the United Nations. Thus member-states of the United 
Nations were divided into developed and under-developed 
countries. These latter prefer the aid through the UN to 
bilateral assistance, as they know that in this way they 
are better protected from the possible: imposition of con- 
ditions. Thus arrangements were made for granting tech- 


nical assistance to these countrises throught the UN, 
which gave relatively more successful results, in wiew of 
the disposable means, than many other bilateral types of 
assistance. On these principles was created the Internati- 
nal Children’s Fund (UNICEF) which scored important 
successes in its work. Discussions are now under way, for 
the creation of a special Fund for financing economie de- 
velopment. 

It is in this light that the world economic situation 
is discussed in the United Nations every year, that social 
actions of international significance are examined, in 
addition to many other apparently less important actions, 
for instance that of communal development, and similar 
irives, but these are long-term actions which in the long 
un produce great results. Activity in these fields is 
inexhaustible as the needs are huge, but unfortunately the 
means are still very small. 

But, the United Nations is known even in the remotest 
nd most out-of-way colonial areas whence come peti- 
joners to set forth their complaints and wishes. Pro- 
bly all of them do not share the view that it would be 
ossible to remove 
ations resolutions, unless there was a movement for in- 
ependence in the country in question. Still, they are 
helped in their struggle by the UN conclusions; these help 
the creation of new nations and in that way the first step 
is made for their entry into the international community. 
n these questions the United Nations are divided into 
the colonial and anti-colonial powers. While on others 
especially on the political questions, the fiercest propa- 
anda struggle was waged between the East and West, 
the anti-colonial forces used the opportunity to elaborate 
the Charter in practice, to work out and broaden certain 
principles of international trusteeship and care for the 
people in colonies. This development is inevitable and 
cannot be stopped, just as it would be impossible to put 
ack the clock of history in those enslaved countries de- 
ypite the efforts of the old colonial forces and systems. 

The easing of world tensions gradually met with a 
response in the United Nations. Thanks to the persistent 
efforts of certain Asian countries, especially India, truce 
was signed in Korea. Certainly the most important step 
owards general appeasement was achieved on the que- 
tion of disarmament, when the big powers for the first 
time submitted a joint resolution and recommendations 
for further work. The tendency to withdrawing certain 
question from the competence of the UN partly suffered 
failure. It also happened on the: question of the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, so that the econo- 
roical aspect of that question will have to remain under 
the UN competence, and it seems that the proposed agency 
will temporarily have only ‘a feeble link with the UN. As 
for many other political problems which did not consti- 
tute striking examples of ‘tthe cold war, the United Na- 
tions of late showed no desire to deal with them or at least 
demand their postponement (Tunisa, Marocco, . 
Guinea etc). Although such decisions were chiefly imposed 
by the great powers, it shows nonetheless that the United 
ations is also in a transition period and that it has not 
yet found its place nor has it worked out the forms of 
activity in keeping with new conditions. The first succes- 
ses have clearly shown that the United Nations is in a 
position to take positive steps forward even under the 
new conditions. What is needed is only a firm belief that 
he change has taken place and that the smaller countries 
are no longer required to take sides with one or another 
camp, but that they may pursue their independent policy 
which answers the needs and wishes of their peoples. 

In this connexion it is primarily necessary to put into 


and to settle the question of the representation of China. 
he admission of other countries and the real represen- 
ation of China might essentially change certain questions 
oe have been placed on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions and could even more strengthen the prestige and 
resoluteness of this organization in the settlement of many 
important international questions. 


With its principled policy our country could not but 
believe in the success of the United Nations and support 
every action which was aimed at strengthening the pre- 
stige of the organization and hence at easing tensions and 
strengthning world peace. This independent Yugoslav po- 
licy in the United Nations has earned for Yugoslavia such 
a reputation as must be taken into account by the great 


colonialism by means of the United, 


‘tasks. 


New’ 


ffect the principle of the universality of the organization . 


powers too. Such Yugoslav policy of helping the United 
Nations: is the component . part of the -general political 
cénception: of international cooperation ‘and struggle for 
peace. Thé Charter itself could be called the handbook of 
coexistence between nations while the actions undertaken 
in the UN should, be one. of the aspects of active coexi- 


“stence. Hence it is not by chance that the United Nations. 


take such a conspicuous place in the recent joint Yugo- : 
slav-Soviet declaration‘and that the introductory part-: 
mentions most of the open international questions. = 
Under the bloc policy conditions, the United Nations 

cannot play its role and cannot achieve its aim and fulfil 

its intentions, It is not conceived as a scene of struggle 
between blocs, but as. an organization of sovereign and 
equal nations who have decided to live together in peace, 

who are prepared to unite their forces for the mainte- 

nance of international peace and security, who have re- 

solved not to resort to arms and who are for the advan- 

cement of the economic and social prosperity of all na— 
tions. The voice of the independent and active fighters for 

the fulfilment of these intentions and achievement of these 

aims is becoming ever stronger in the United Nations and 

is also gaining in numerical strength. This development- 
cannot be confined to the old routes although the new ways 

are yet to be reafirmed. In the transition period there. 
may yet be reverting to the old positions, especially on 

the items ef the agenda which spring from the cold-war. 
times and where the wider international aspects of these 
questions have not, been adopted; there will probably be 
rises and falls in the general tendency of relaxation in the: 
United Nations itself, but this must not be a discourage-- 
ment in the efforts for the raising of United Nations pre=~ 
stige and taking of an independent attitude, as the United 

Nations may become an organization of international co- 
operation and a centre of the peaceful settlement of alk 
disputed questions, no matter where and in what hemis- 

phere they cropped up, as peace is indivisible and in the’ 
interests of all nations. From this solution of questions in 

dispute if will be necessary to pass on to the active and 
constructive cooperation of all nations, as the UN was not 

created only for the settlement of disputed questions, but 

also for the further eliminating of all sources of conflict; 

for the economic development of nations including the unis 

versal use of nuclear energy: for peace-time purposes, gu-=' 
aranteeing of collective security and realization of interna- 

tional disarmament. 


The United Nations finds itself on the threshold of the 
new decade of its existence. If the remnants of the past 
are referred to as little as possible it will be possible to 
score new successes on the.path of the realization of the set 
The. past ‘successes, and affirmation ‘of .the United 


~ Nations in international events, are. a® guararitee’ for further 
progress. The past period has proved the indispensability 
of, the United ‘Nations while the coming. period is to be 
marked by thé realization of the Byun: and aims of this 
world organization. ; , 
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PROGRES 


GENERALNA TRGOVACKA ZASTUPNISTVA 


BEOGRAD — KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 1 Phone: 30-522, 32-506 


33-194 Telex 01155 7 


WILLYS-OVERLAND EXPORT CORPORATION, Toledo, USA (manufactures of 


all Kinds of vehiches — universal jeep, station wagon, sedan delivery, the famous 
two wheel drive ambulance and jeep with fire extinguishing equipment. Vehicles 
produced by Willys are exceptionally suitable for our roads 


MAGIRUS KLOCKNER — HUMBOLD DEUTZ WERK, Ulm (produces all kinds 
of trucks and busses of all sizes) 

MATRA WERKE Gm. b H., Frankfurt (produces all kinds of machinery and 
workshop tools and mobile workshops) 

BAYERICHE MOTOREN WERKE A. G., Munchen ORCS 250, 500 and 600 cc 
motorcycles, with and without sidecar) 

RHEINHUETTE, Wiesbaden (all kinds of circuit pumps for acids, oil and other 
liquids) 

GUSS-STAHLWERK WITTEN, Witten (rolled and drawn material, various kinds 
of steel castings and mouldings) 

ENGLEBERT & CO. Liege, Belgium (all kinds of auto tyres and conveyors) 


LES COLORANTS DE TERTRE, Bruxelles (all kinds of aniline dyes and textile 
accessories) 
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IMPORT—EXPORT 


BEOGRAD, Knez Mihajlova 
1/3. Telephones: 33-503, 33-522, 


33-116, 30-291 (20 lines). Telex: 


"See eS 


IMPORTS: 


EXPORTS: 


Complete installation and equipment for mining, chemical, food proces- 
sing and other industries; 


Metal and wood working machines, moulding machines for plastic ma- 
terial, repair shop machines, pumps, compressors, drilling units, gene- 
rators, electric furnaces} cold storage installations. 

High speed cutting tools, diamond drills, measuring and check instru- 
ments, melting pots, welding and cutting apparatus; 


Scientific and check instruments, typewriters, calculating and other of- 
fice machines. 


Assorted goods available in stock. 


Industrial and electric machines of all kinds, complete installations and 
spare parts; 

Agricultural machines; 

Tools of all kinds, instruments and hardware as well as electric material 
of all kinds; 


BRANCH OFFICES: Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo, Novi Sad and Skoplje. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


M. ALEKSIC 
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YUGOSLAV FOREIGN TRADE AND THE USA 


IVELY interest is being noted of late in Yugoslav 
L. foreign trade circles as regards commodity exchan- 

ges with the USA. This is all the more understan- 
dable in view of the fact that since several years already 
trade, and other forms of commodity exchanges between 
America and Yugoslavia have played a prominent part 
in Yugoslav economic development. While the average 
share of the USA in over all Yugoslav exports and imports 
amounted to only 2.3% and 4.8% respectively during the 
1935-1939 period a sharp increase of trade between the 
two countries has been noted during the past few years. 
Thus America accounted for the following percentage of 
Yugoslav foreign trade since 1950: 


Yiear 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Exports 13,5 14,6 14,7 14,0 9,7 
Imports 21,5 15,8 10,2 13,1 9,3 


The above survey indicates that with the exception of 
1954, the American share in Yugoslav exports and imports 
reflects a very lively commercial activity.t 

The above figures do not include US deliveries to 
Yugoslavia under the economic aid programme, and cover 
only regular imports. This circumstance likewise testifies 


to the fact that, apart from the substantial consignments > 


of raw materials and equipment Yugoslavia receives as 
US economic aid, there are also strong links between the 
Yugoslav economy and the American. market. 


We have noted above that the American share in Yu- 
goslav trade registered an appreciable decline last year, 
this being one of the reasons for the present keen inte- 
rest of Yugoslav exporetrs and importers for trade exchan- 
ge with the USA. ; 

Imports of goods are for the most part contingent on 
exports, namely the resources formed through exports of 
goods. It is consequently clear that the less a country 
exports the smaller its importing capacity. When trade 
with an area whose exchange stands at the head of the 
so-called hard currencies is in question, as in the case of 
America, the position of those who are obliged to purchase 
there but lack the necessary goods sell in that contry 
is all the more difficult. 

Non-ferrous metals, primarily copper and lead, occu- 
py the most important place in the structure of Yugo- 
slav exports to the US market. 

These metals have constituted the most important hea- 
ding in over all Yugoslav exports to the USA for the past 
five years: (in thousands US dollars) 


1) It is interesting to note that, juridically speaking, 
US-Yugoslav trade has been evolving according to the pro- 
visions of the Trade and Navigation Agreement conclu- 
ded by the Kingdom of Serbia in 1881. This agreement has 
never been cancelled by either party, while no new in- 
struments regulating this matter have been subsequently 
concluded. 


Year total lead coper lead and 
exports exports exports oper % 
1950 21,478 10,000 3,660 64 
1951 26,832 12,500 4,000 61 
1952 36,143 17,130 8,100 69 
1953 26,000 10,340 4,170 55 
1954 22,896 9,166 2,560 51 


The value of lead and copper exports consequently ave- 
raged about 60% of the value of aggregate Yugoslav ex- 
ports to the USA in this period. This survey further in- 
dicates that owing to such a structure of Yugoslav ex- 
ports to the USA the maintenance of the high level of 
these deliveries would be jeopardised in case the oxports of 
these two non — ferous metals should be reduced. T'his is 
also indicated by the 1954 exports. The over all decline 
of. exports was brouglt about by reduced copper and lead 
exports. All measures currently reviewed and contempla- 
ted by the Yugoslav exporters aim at improving this si- 
tuation. 


*« £ Attempts are doubtless being made to devise a solu-- 


tion ‘iin the activation of many Yugoslav products, for 
which sufficient interest has been noted on the Ame- 
rican market and whose exports should henceforth be di- 
rected in greater quantities to the US market. The pro- 
spects for exporting some manufactures whose production. 
also resulted in a reduction of non — ferrous metal exports 
were examined with no less attention. This is particular- 
ly. the case with copper which is being consumed at ho- 
me in the newly erected copper rolling mills and cable 
factories in far greater quantities than ever before. The 
situation with regard to the exports of some other groups 
of products which might in the future fill the gap begin- 
ning to be felt in this respect is as follows: (value in thou-- 


sands of dollars) 


Group of products 1952 1953 1954 
Non metals 214 875 1,458 
Chemicals 570 366 170 
Timber products 291 768 905 
Textiles 706 1,207 iets: 
‘Heather and leather goods 136 389 502 
Foodstuffs 1,260 973 1,163 
Tobacco 1,184 715 1,990 
Agriculturral products 757 1,736 1,368 
Meat and meat habits 806 189 133 
Timber 569 389 507 


~ As can be seen from the foregoing, some groups of ar- 
ticles already acquired a favourable position on the Ameri- 
can market. An obvious progress has been noted during 
the past three years in the group of non metals, timber 
products (mainly timber manufactures and chairs), leather 
goods and tobacco.-This is an extremely favourable cir- 
cumstance as articles produced on a large scale in Yugo- 
slavia which the American market can absorb in vast 
quantities are involved. The situation as regards foodstuffs 
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and meat products however, of which the American mar- 
ket is a major potential consumer is' far from satisfacto- 
ry. It would seem that the Yugoslav producers and ex- 
porters should devote special efforts in adjusting to a grea- 
ter extent the already highly esteemed Yugoslav products 
to the specific requirements of the American consumers, 
notwithstanding the still unsolved problem of a Veterinary 
Convention whose conclusion is a prerequisite for unhin- 


dered imports of certain types of tinned food and meat ; 


products to America. It is therefore necessary to trans- 
mit the experiences acquired from the deliveries of meat 
products and meat-to the American forces stationed in 
Europe to the other plants of the food industry which 
would direct production to a far greater extent than so far 
to the manufacture of standard tinned food and other 
products according to the requirements of the American 
market. This action is already progressing favorably. 

The interest of the Yugoslav economy in maintaining 
the highest possible level of exports to the USA has al- 
ready been’ stressed. It iis clear, however, that 
notwithstanding the greatest efforts and endeavours it 
would be impossible to reach the volume of exports neces- 
sary to ensure a balanced exchange with the USA: 


Aggregate Yugoslav imports from America totalled 
approximately 500 million dollars during the past five 
years. Economic aid deliveries account for 326.5 million 
dollars of the above amount. Meanwhile over-all Yugoslav 
exports to the USA in the same period amounted to only 
133.5 million dollars, thus leaving a 40 million dollar ba- 
lance in favour of imports. This balance is mainly covered 
by credits Yugoslavia arranged for in 1950/51 with the 


Export-Import Bank. In this way the necessity to augment 


Yugoslav exports to the USA and the ‘other countries of 
the dollar area is still further enhanced, because, besides 
the payment of the regular imports from the USA, the 
problem of paying off the credits concluded will also 
appear in the future. 
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Reviewing the problems of trade exchanges with the 
USA in the light of the present situation, 


it must unfor-_ 


tunately be conceded that, at least in the foreseeable fu-_ 


ture, 


it is difficult to count with the achievement of a 


balanced -trade. exclusively ,by means of increasing Yugo- . 
slav.“exports. It will doubtlessly . be necessary to examine © 


the possibilities for the reduction of certain imports. A 
partial solution of this problem will have to be sought 
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through the production of certain articles in Yugoslavia, — 


and partly by ensuring the supply of these articles from 


other countries. 


Of the total imports valued at approximately 94.8 
million dollars in 1954 (regular imports plus economic aid) 
wheat alone accounts for 46.3 million dollars (about 630,000 
tons) which means that only one article alone absorbed 
more than twofold the amount of dollars earned by Yu- 
goslav exports to the USA in the course of 1954. Hence 
these imports could not even be imagined without econo- 
mic aid. 

The other major import headings from the USA were 
as follows: 

(1954 .imports, in millions of dollars): coal 8.8, cotton 
5.6, lard 5.2, ox: hides 3.2, rolled material 2.5, aircraft ga- 
soline 2.2, tallow 1.9, scrap iron 1.5, foundry and mining 
machinery, automobiles, trucks and tractors 1.2, wool 1.1 
building machinery and dredges 1.0, etc. Hence, raw ma- 
terial and equipment “of paramount importance for Yu- 
goslav economy and the normal work of its industry are 
in question. This fact in itself justifies the efforts of the 
Yugoslav exporters to accumulate the maximum possible 
dollar resources for the payment of goods imported from 
the USA. They will no doubt do all in their power to 
ensure. the greatest success. It should also be added in 
this. context that they wish, no less than their Western 
colleagues, to be able-to accept the slogan of ,,Trade not 
Aid”, as the echo of this motto has long since reached 
Yugoslav economic circles. 
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_ CHANGE IN THE POLICY OF WEST EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 


European Coal and Steel Community was proclaimed 

the corner stone of European unity and of the com- 
“mon market of the West European countries, the idea of in- 
tegration could not receive definite shape and. become 
united as regards forms and methods of realization. The 
reason for this iis to be sought in the fact ‘that the idea 
originated, ripened and developed in the framework of 
bloc: policy. Thus the objectve need of European economy 
for broader. and deeper linking by way of various forms 
of cooperation, which had constantly developed in the 
interval, was obscured by political tendencies and concep- 
first day has appeared as the centre and upholder of the 
European economy with their bloc orientation. These ele- 
-ments are still in operation, regardless of the relaxation 
of international tension, but in a somewhat weaker. form, 
so that the questions of European economic cooperation 
are receiving greater significance and demanding new so- 
lutions. Of course, this process is very complicated, espe- 
cially when one bears in mind that Western Germany to- 
day. appears as a sovereign state, no longer pursuing its 
policy in Europe primarily with a view to liberation from 
the forces’ of occupation and regaining sovereignty. It is 
also complicated because it is now evolving within the 
West European Union which has become a reality. Be- 
sides, the support which the USA is giving this process 
has not yet surpassed political and strategic objectives on 
the European plane. Finally, all this exercises an influ- 
ence also on the attitudes of individual political and social 
groups which are changing and ps OS themselves. to 
the. newly-created situation, 

‘The evolution of the views on the problems of iate- 
gration can best be followed on the example of the latest 
action of the Coal and Steel Community which from the 
first day has appeared as the centre and upholder of the 
idea of economic integration on the lines of European po- 
litical unification. 


| 1S ‘since May 1950 when the Schuman Plan on the 


The beginning of May saw the holding of the annual_ 


session of the Coal and Steel Community. At this session 
the President of the High Authority M: Jean Monnet ‘set 
forth the new programme of the drive for integration. 
We find ourselves — said Monnet — in a situation in 
which we realize that we cannot maintain and improve 
the living standard of people in Europe, unless the Euro- 
pean states enter a new phase of the realization of their 
unity. It rests with the Governments and Parliaments of 
our countries to decide about the forms in which the new 
“successes shall be achieved as well as about the domains 
to which the economic unity of Europe is to extend. gra- 
dually. Coal and steel are two basic products, but they 
are not sufficient for the rapid and more direct method 
of raising the living standard. Therefore -— continued 
Monnet — what is required is an extensive integration 
‘which will broaden the unification of the production 
“means and permit a wider domain of joint economic poli- 
cy. Two views exist as to the further way to be followed. 
Certain quarters think that this extensive integration 
‘must be carried out in such a manner as to ensure spread- 
ing of the joint ownership to all sectors. Others consider 


that it would be necessary to take steps for the realization . 


of a general economic integration. As far as we are con- 
cerned — said Monnet further — we think these two 
methods. are not contradictory. The European Coal and 
Steel Community intends to pave the way for a double 
‘European integration, to create simultaneously common 
bases for economic development albeit in a single sector, 
and at the same time to settle concrete problems which 
the creation of a common market imposes. The European 
‘Coal and Steel Community — concluded Monnet — has 
laid the first concrete foundations and opened. the way 
for ‘the alec of the united European states. 


atomic 


* Actually this was the swan song on the theme of. ver- 
tical integration which had already been decided in the 
Bonn talks between Messrs Pinay and Adenauer. Only 
two weeks later, at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Community member-countries, the form of inte- 
gration which Monnet. advocated; was abandoned, and he 
was replaced-in ‘the post of President of the High Autho- 
tity by M. Rene Mayer. 


This, meeting was to decide about the further ‘fate of 
the ways of integration. It was held in an atmosphere of 
contradictions between the integralists and functionalists, 
the. quarters, which advocate vertical integration by way 
of creating supranational bodies for the various econo- 
mic branches, and those who are against this, who con- 
sider that the way towards integration leads through the 
forms: of cooperation, that is without affecting the sove- 
reign rights of the states. At the beginning, the first group 
constituted the majority; in addition to the French, the 
Germans -also supported the idea of vertical integration. 
Monnet and Spaak were especially in favour of it. In 
the High Autority it had its strongest basis. Its upholders 
considered the Community a model of European integra- 
tion, which was to develop further, first through the ari- 
clusion in the Community .of other sources of energy too 
(oil, electric energy), and later through the creation of 
supranational organs for the remaining economic bran- 
ches and industrial spheres. 


. This was the point of departure also of the plan for 
the new stage of integration which the Benelux coun- 
tries had worked out for the meeting of the Foreign Min- 
nisters. The plan started from the extension of the Coal 
and Steel Community, from the need to achieve the 
»unity” of Europe by way of creating common_ bodies, 
that ‘is, supranational institutions which would gradually 
embrace the individual national economies, and lead to 
the creation of a single market. 


4 This first part of the plan provided for integration in 
the economic sector viz., transport, electric energy and 
energy applied for peace-time purposes. For 
all three sections, the plan foresaw the creation of spe- 
cial organs invested with supranational rights. The in 
stitution for transport was asked to see about the 
construction of a network of canals and motor roads, 
electrification of railways, standardization of production, 
traffic equipment etc. The institution for electric energy 


‘received the task of coordinating. the work on the de- 


velopment of sources, of forcing the joint plans of con- 
struction and exchange of electric energy. Integration in 
the ‘sphere. of ‘atomic energy entered the general plan of 
,international” cooperation in this field. The second part 
of the plan referred to the so-called horizontal (functio- 
nal) integration, that is, to the economic cooperation in 
the customary forms. It provided for ‘the abolition of 


| quantitative restrictions in mutual exchanges, gradual re- 


duction and abolition of customs duty, equalization of 
social legislations (working regulations, working hours, 
status of male and female labour, paid leave etc.) Thus 
the Benelux plan constituted a combination of the supra- 
national and national methods. It corresponded to° the spi- 
rit of Monnet’s ideas of which we have spoken. Even as 
such it was not adopted, as the views, that is, interests 
ae aims of the various groups had altered in the mean- 
me. 


Private capital, which is against state intervention of 
this type, has launched an action which has been intima- 
ting for some time the most significant change in this 


regard. The powerful industrial federations were less. and 
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less willing to eccept the control of the supranational 
bodies, and their interference in the questions of capital 
investment, prices, policy of realization etc. They did not 
reject state intervention as a factor in creating conditions 
for expansion but they ask that the regulation of mutual 
relations be their own affair, without any interference of 
the state. Their standpoint is in keeping with the liberalis- 
tic economic policy of the Governments, which actually 
evolved also under the influence of these factors. As~a 
matter 6f fact, viewed from this aspect, the modern li- 
beralism in the West-European countries and all its ma- 
nifestations are in the final instance an expression of the 
changed situation in production, which is such today that 
it cannot be satisfied with the uncertain prospects. for ex- 
tension of the internal European market but is looking for’ 
broader and more reliable outlets into the world and 
is struggling for them. This is best shown by the example 
of Western Germany. 

Until recently, despite divided opinions concerning the 
ways of integration, the current in Western Germany 
which advocated vertical integration on the model of the 
Community, was rather strong. It was considered that this 
standpoint enjoyed the support of the Bonn Government 
itself. In any case, this was primarily conditioned by the 
foreign-political considerations, as it is well known that 
until it became a sovereign state, Western Germany sup- 
ported every idea of integration, considering that the in- 
tegration was leading her towards a rapid inclusion in 
world economy, which would open the way to the world 
market. This situation, however, began to change as svon 
as the prospects opened up for the regaining of sove- 
reignty, for the change of the international situation of 
Western Germany. It created the conditions also for the 
taking of attitudes on the questions of European integra 
tion, which would be freed from all special interests and 
considerations. Judging from all the appearances, the di- 
rect motive for this was the Pinay-Adenauer meeting 
which removed the last barriers for the constituting of the 
West-European Union. The French, namely, abandoned the 
course of integration on the lines of supranational bodies, 
after the constituting of the present Government as a 
compromise combination between the ,,Europeans” and 
»less Europeans”. Wishing to have a freer hand in this 
regard, the present Government oriented itself towards the 
forms of economic cooperation which do not affect the 
question of sovereignty, which provide for a better pro- 
tection and defence of the specific interests of French eco- 
nomy. This conception was supported during numerous 
French-German talks conducted in connection with. the 
cooperation of capital, foundation of joint companies, gi- 
ving German capital an opportunity to cooperate in the 
exploitation of African raw materials, wider openings on 
the German market for French farm products etc. Besi- 
des, the very broad cooperation of the industrial factors 
of the two countries is already wellknown — the factors 
which, from the positions of their common interests, in- 
creasingly stressed their attitudes against the interference 
of the state in their common affairs. These mutual rela; 
tions of the two industries were imcreasingly viewed. asia 
far more efficacious means than any inter-state agree- 
ments. In Western Germany too, there existed in this 
sense a constant pressure of the economic circles on the 
Government. These circles demanded a free hand and re- 
solutely declared against all the plans for the possible 
widening of the sphere of activity of the Coal and Steel 
Community and some other actions of a similar type. This 
situation was cleared on the eve of the session of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Community member-states, 

The -representatives of the economic Ministries 
the parliamentary group of the CDU, on the eve of this 
meeting discussed the questions of European integration 
and defined the attitudes on which there can no more be 
any doubt. The very fact that this meeting took place 
proves that there was no unanimity as regards the past 
attitudes and allusions were mostly made on certain va- 
riations of the Federal Minister of Economy, Professor 
Erhard. 

The attitude of Western Germany defined on the ba- 
sis of this meeting appears to be as follows: ; 

The desired integration cannot be achieved by way of 
partial integrations among branches and fields. The 
attempts at further integration in this direction will mean 
little for Europe, while constituting a danger for the pro- 
gress of European thought. Hence all idea of partial inte- 
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grations under the auspices of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is rejected. Instead, steps should be taken for the 
broadening of cooperation in the usual forms with the 
ultimate aim of integration. This horizontal integration is 
obviously opposed to the vertical; it should be understood 


‘in the sense of abolition of commercial restrictions, all 


kinds of discriminating practice,: establishment of a joint 
customs policy with a view to reducing customs duty,, dbli- 
gation undertaken by the Governments to maintain stable 
currencies, freedom of capital circulation and finally, esta- 
blishment of convertibility. Such cooperation would also be 
helped by the Coal and Steel Community through its 
organs which would make a study of concrete measures 
and give recommendations and advice. It would not touch 
he sovereign rights of states, nor would it mean an exten- 
sion of the rights and authorizations of the Community 
bodies, still less the gaining of new ,,subjects”. 

The present attitudes of France and Western Germa- 
ny — which were changed for various reasons and motives 
— constitute a common negative attitude to the forms of 
vertical integration. This attitude has also decided on the 
fate of the Benelux plan at the conference of the Foreign 
Ministers. 

The resolution adopted at the conference of the Mi- 
nisters stresses three points: development of traffic con- 
nexions as a condition for the further strengthening of 
mutual exchanges (without losing sight of the strategic 
considerations); influencing the creation of arrangements 
for exchange of gas and electric energy and advancement 
of production and supply with electric energy through the 
reduction of the cost of production and prices; creation of 
a joint organization for the use of atomic energy for pea- 
ce-time purposes. The following methods have been re- 
commended for the achievement of these objectives as 
elements of a common market: creation of a common fund 
from contributions of member-countries for financing ato- 
mic installations and research work; free access to the 
raw materials (here the resolution evidently refers to 
overseas posessions of the European countries, concretely 
to thé iron ore in Africa, as well as to other raw. mate- 
rials), free exchange of information and technicians, by- 
products and equipment of a specific character (which is 
still a matter of secret production), exchange of experien- 
ces without restriction (some kind of mutual control over 
production) and cooperation with non-member cayntries. 
The resolution further recommends the gradual removal 
of restrictions on trade, simplification of the customs sy-— 
stem in relation to the third, non-member countries, coor-— 
dination of the general policy of member-countries in the 
economic, social, financial and currency fields. The reso- 
lution also mentions the European investment fund espe- 
cially in regard to the development of under-developed 
areas«4n the member-countries (here the authors pro- 
bably had in mind Italy and France). Finally, the resolu- 
tion stresses the need for the harmonizing of the social 
welfare policies of the member-countries. The task of stu-_ 
dying and following all these questions has been entrusted 
to a special committee which is to draw up its first report 
for the autumn and receive instructions for its further 
work in connexion with the preparation of European con-— 
ferences wich will have the concrete task of settling these 
problems. 

The adopted resolution is doubly interesting. Firstly, 
because it abandons all idea of the further integration of 
branches, ice. vertical integration, and hence also the 
further expansion of supranational institutoins and rights. © 
Perhaps more important than this is that the resolution — 
sets tasks before the Coal and Steel Community which are 
in many respects identical with the sphere of work of the 
OEEC, From this one might draw the conclusion that the 
Coal and Steel Community is still considered the nucleus 
of European integration and that the solution of economic | 
problems of Europe is reduced to the framework of the 
West European Union. This question would call for a spe- 
cial analysis, and this both from the standpoint of meth- 
ods for the settlement of European problems generally - 
and, even more, from the viewpoint of the framework in — 
which these solutions are sought. Finally, from a pro- 
gramme of work on integration thus drawn up, another - 
conclusion might be drawn, namely that economic capital © 
thereby receives a freer hand for its actions and that, for 
the present at least, it has freed itself from the danger 
of the spreading of tutelage whether. of the Community — 
or any new supranational bodies. For how long — and — 
with what results — that also is a separate question, 4 


ART AND. CRITICISM 


Andrija PREGER 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 


(CARL ORFF’S ,CARMINA BURANA” IN THE RENDERING OF THE ACADEMIC CHOIR ,,BRANKO 
KRSMANOVIC”) 


pletely turns away from the methods of the German 

musical drama of Wagner and Richard Strauss. He 
is averse to the lively rhetorics of any kind as well as 
to any harmonic exaltations with their soft harmonic sha- 
des_and lasciviousness in its specially picked tones. Orff 
feels the pulse of time. His strength is in the lapidary 
conciseness and simplicity whose effect is full of sugge- 
stiveness. Although consisting of 25 separate songs his 
cantata ,,;Carmina Burana” for 5 soloists: the choir and 
orchestra acts with its monolithic unity and .form as if 
chiselled in stone. This condensed form, which is perhaps 
the strongest quality of his work, Orff achieves by means 
of successful combining and composition of the poetical 
text, gradation and internal contrasts. 

The words, with many composers only a_ necessity 
imposed by vocal music and a basis for the musical text 
— are of a primary significance for Orff. In this regard 
he does not break off with the traditions of German opera 
music in which, since Gltick’s time, the word was intended 
to be the master of the musical part in order to fulfil the 
creation of the Drama. Now, when the musical drama 


Te contemporary German composer Carl Orff com- 


has already taken shape, it is difficult to resolve it into © 


its elements for analysis and establishment where its force 
and beauty lies. But if such a procedure can contribute 
to a better understanding of the work, I would point out 
that the poetical text of Orff’s work constitutes its prima- 
ry aesthetic value. Excellently versed in the classical lan- 
guages and antiquities, Orff came across a collection of 
songs from the Benedictine Monastery of Beuren in Ba- 
varia dating from tle 12th and 13th centuries, written in 
medieval Latin. By selecting and arranging these songs 
into an unbreakable architectonic whole, he succeeded in 
expressing, helped by the subtle, inspired words of ano- 
nymous medieval wandering minstrels, the goliards, their 
unquenchable thirst for life, the impelling elementary. force 
of vitality and imrepressible loathing which smouldered 
in their verses, sometimes flaring up in a flame of hatred 
and revolt. The poetry of this medieval uprooted intelli- 
gentsia, covertly or overtly, raised its elemental, naturally 
healthy voice against an unnatural ,,spiritual” ‘conception 
of life which the official view unscrupulously imposed 
upon the whole society thanks to its all-embracing power 
over the physical and mental life of the people. In the 
vital, fluid currents of this poetry pulsates a strong desire 
for what is real life of this world, admiration for the 
forces of the renewal of nature, joy in the festival of spring 
which brings new life after the slumber of winter, the 
will for the free consummation of love, for the enjoyment 
of its marvels in contrast to the distorted conception: of the 
church about the sinful character of love, the sharp pro- 
test issuing from the wine songs, where thoughts about 
the transitoriness of happiness are linked with exquisite 
observations tinged with irony ‘and sarcasm. This sarcasm, 


one’ of the rare means of struggle at the disposal of escaped 
monks, anatemized priests, half-educated monastery stu- 
dents and medieval wandering intelligentsia, precursors of 
the great poet Francois Villon, expreses bitter truths in a 
frank, even rough and brutal manner — truths which were 
banished from the official philosophy of that time. 

From this poetical material, Orff skilfully selected 25 
songs and arranged them in three parts. The prologue which 
speaks about the mutability and delusions of human happi- 
ness — the work ends with the same theme in the epilogue 
— is followed by a group of songs in glory of spring, the 
pagan spring; the northern spring which represents the re- 
newal of life; the second part entitled ,In the Inn” is full 
of bitter irony, parody and social criticism, while the third 
and ‘last part is devoted to the most elementary factor in 
human life, the power of love. 

‘Such poetry, full of strong accents and spirit, rich ir 
meaning, has inspired the composer Orff to emphasize and 
stress the real essence with simplest means. Orff makes 
use of plain but very suggestive melodies, strictly in the 
framework of the tonal system even without resorting to 
any obvious archaism, using old church modes of expression 
only here and there. Thus his melodies are near to the 
heart of a wide circle of listeners and do not call for a 
great effort to be understood and appreciated. But the 
rhythmical and melodic stressing of the text is almost the 
only element which the composer adds musically to the 
poetry. The harmonic elaboration is more than simple. The 
songs are mostly unisonous, without polyphony, even de- 
prived of a true harmonic choir treatment, the vocal 
groups, the male and female choir, high and deep voices — 
simply succeeding each other, or being conducted in pa- 
rallel tercets or accords — this last being a rarity. The 
orchestra is limited to the role of a harmonic support for 
the voice or for giving specific colours which the author 
achieves by a sucessive replacement of various kindred in- 
strumental groups, and sometimes the orchestra is used for 
a realistic illustration of part of the text. But despite such 
rudimentary musical methods the composer succeeded in 
conjuring up the appropriate atmosphere and recreating the 
moods which in spite of the constant upward trend main- 
tained throughout this work, are very happily contrasting. 
The plan and architecture, the condensed poetical compo- 
sition of the work, the music which strongly stresses the 
meaning of the words make. this work of art stand out in 
full relief with its appreciation of the life forces and re- 
volt against any kind of suppression af the jintrinsic nature 
of man. This gives a real actuality to this work even now, 
in.the age of machinery which, with its automatic civiliza- 
tion and mechanization of life, threatens to stifle man’s 
He with nature which surrounds him, with its life and 
aws. 

. The performance, by the Academic Choir of the ,,Bran- 
ko,.Krsmanovié” Students Cultural and Artistic Society, of 


a 


this remarkably powerful work was on a high level. This 
society always introduces a new and fresh tone in Belgrade 
musical life. We still cherish the memories of the exquisite 
. rendering of Mozart’s Requiem by this ensemble, and now, 
with a Jaudatory initiative, it has presented us a new, 
extraordinarily interesting and attractive work, raising the 
last concerts of the season to the level of the most signifi- 
eant events of our concert life. 

Under the inspiring conductorship of Bogdan Babi¢ who 
most. suceessfully directed the large ensemble from memo-= 
ry, the choir left an indelible impression of freshness and 
spirit while the rendering of the work was rhythmically 
firm and sure in execution. Special praise is due to the 
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ensemble for excellent diction. The Belgrade Opera orche- 
stra, especially at the reprise, fulfilled the task which in 
many of its aspects was not an easy one. The soloists (Bi- 
serka Cvejié, Stjepan AndraSevi¢, Ziv. Milosayljevi¢é, Ruth 
Antunovié, and Vladeta MijuSkovié, and at the reprise, Dj. 
Djurdjevié)) were good interpreters of their parts. Special 
mention should be made of the very fine voice and musical 
rendering of Biserka Cveji¢ who sang her points beauti- 
fully and with remarkable warmth. 


As a whole, the concert was a real triumph of life ané 
youth, and as such it will linger for a long time in the 
memory of those who heard it. 


PAINTINGS OF LAZAR VUJAKLIJA 


ned with in Yugoslav artistic life; new in the sense 

of time as he has been exhibiting only for the last 
three years;.and new as regards the character of his work, 
which is not in continuity with what has happened in 
Yugoslav painting during the last few decades, except for 
the fact that it presents to it a new kind of contrast and 
antipode. He has not achieved his present style quickly 
and simply, and although we can speak today about, the 
beginnings of a ,,stec¢akomania” in Belgrade and Zagreb 
Vujaklija’s inspiration from these strange remnants of a 
_culture whose meaning and sources are still vague.to us, 
bears a deep personal stamp without any traces of confor- 
_mity, and junding by what is happerning today among the 
young generation of painters Vujaklija’s case may, there- 
fore, be treated as an isolated one. In doing so, we shall 
immediately note. several, obvious personal facts. 


ore Vujaklija is a new. phenomenon to be recko- 


He was born in Vienna in 1914 and exhibited for the 
first time in 1952. Between ‘these two dates much must 
have happened in the artistic sense indeed, parallel with 
the maturing of a character. In our present times of acce- 
‘lareted life we seldom meet with an artist who waits until 
his 38th year before beginning to exhibit his works, and 
-be it noted that-Vujaklija did so only on the urging of his 
acquaintances. , 

Without separating form from the meaning it should 
be pointed out that Vujaklija’s pictures, ever since he has 
begun to exhibit, possess a direct’ national character. From 
the ,,Wedding” to his latest paintings and sculptures one 
can see-in all of his works a manifestation of simplicity 
and clarity of his poetic vision. This painting is‘of a cle- 
arly ideological character or to be more precise, of a psy- 
chological nature instead of being visual and optical. His 
representations are primarily occupied with the intrinsic, 
internal meaning of phenomena. Hence it is not surprising 
to learn that he felt a certain affinity with Rouault. The 
wish to penetrate into the human psyche, primarily his 
own, always implicates a phase of darkness, as a passing 
“through a long corridor filled with indistinct echoes of 
everyday life, as in a dream, in which moods are mixed 
with’ memories of daytime. preoccupations. A man may 
stop in that corridor, he may pass through it at a slower 
or quicker pace. This last happened to Vujaklija. At the 
end of that passage he saw things clearly. The brightness 
and clarity of his vision could not be defined as a carefree 
disposition but as a result of psychological problems re- 
solved in artistic form. 

_. I do not mean that affinity with the style of reliefs 
on the ,,ste¢ak” tombs. is only the result of personal, irre- 
sistible impulses independent of historical and intellectual 
factors. Had not Miroslav KrleZa insisted so emphatically 
on the value of this art heritage during the preparations 
for the Yugoslay Exhibition of Medieval Art in Paris in 


1959 (also in his foreword to the catalogue), we shoul¢ 


. certainly not be in a position to see, a few years later, the 


awakening of the wish of artists to turn to advantage 
their brutal and direct style of communication. Like others 
Vujaklija too, would not have known about the existene¢ 
ef this warm source on-our soil. However, something els¢ 
is important in this painter: he has found ways and mean: 
of drawing inspiration from them in expressing his owr 
artistic and psychological ideas. For in these roughly chisel- 
led reliefs he discovered an adequate response in unexpec- 
‘ted clashes. of colour (for instance blue and green) ane 
translated his own feelings into an archaic but all the 
more effective artistic language. 

In Vujaklija’s works there is a sadness without des- 
pair and convulsion without groaning; there is humout 
and mockery, just as there is brightness and the joy of 
experience. All these psychological elements, conspicuous 
as they are, give him a place in expressionism, but suck 
expressionism as/has found its form here, in the country 
Without a frivolous wish to be- liked and petted, withou 
any fashionable society claims, his art is primarily the 
result of a mature artistic experience behind which stand: 
a formed personality. 


Lazar Vujaklija: Colour engraving i 
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KRUSEVAC @ YUGOSLAVIA 


Factory of Building and Mining Equipment 
Telephone: 38 and 141—Telegrams: ,,14 Oktobar‘‘ KruSevac 


KRUSEVAC 


MANUFACTURES 


LL PURPOSE MOTOR DREDGES 
with scooping buckets up to 1 cubic meter 
powered with MERCEDES 100 HP Diesel mofor 
LONG LASTING 
ECONOMICAL 
UNIVERSAL ; 
Twelve ton MOTOR ROLLERS 
powered by MERCEDES 36 HP Diesel motors. 
CONSTRUCTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
MOST UP TO DATE PRINCIPLES . 
~ THRIFTY 
SUITABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF GROUND 
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powered With pneumatic tyres and mechanical stabilisers 
HIGHLY ECONOMICAL 

SOLID CONSTRUCTION . 

EASY ND PROTIGAL HANDLING 

EXTREME MOBILITY 


= ~ EQUIPMENT AND. METAL STRUCTURES FOR MINING AND 
BUILDING INDUSTRY : 


~ ANGLEDOZZERS- UNIVERSAL DREDGES WITH BUCKETS 
OF 04 m’ and 0. 75m. ~ 


eesih “Belgrade Office: Francuska Ulica 37a Telephone: 22 554 le 


EDEN | rast 
- ROTATING CONCRETE MIXERS of 950 liters Electrically and Diesel — 
By 4 
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JUGODRVO 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 
Our staff is experienced in ali export 
business and we maintain commercial! 
contacts throughout the world 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka : 
Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt. Israel ~ 
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